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DoD Aide Scorns Academy’s Study of Exports 


The National Academy of Sciences (NAS) is forg- 
ing on with its extensive inquiry into the politically 
sensitive subject of government controls on high- 


technology exports. But meanwhile at the Defense . 


Department, which reluctantly kicked in $200,000 
for the study, one of the leading zealots of even 
tighter controls has caustically told SGR that “export 
controls are outside NAS’s competence.” 

That assessment of the Academy’s talent Was ex- 
pressed in an interview September 4 by Stephen D. 
Bryen, Deputy Assistant Secretary for International 
Economic, Trade and Security Policy. Bryen also 
expressed puzzlement about the Pentagon’s $200,000 


38 Q&A at NIH (Part I1):.Focus 


On Lab-Equipment Shortage 


The following concludes the interview with NIH Direc- 
tor James B. Wyngaarden that began in the last issue. 

ca 

SGR. How are you coming along in dealing with the 
shortages of scientific instrumentation that universities 
have been reporting? 

Wyngaarden. We’re pretty well on track with the 
funding of the instrumentation needs that have been 
identified. Those have been mostly in the large shared 
instrument category, where some years ago, a shortfall 
of about $100 million was identified, and a program of 
$20 million per year for 5 years was set up. We’re on 
target with that. Now we’re looking at the smaller in- 
struments, those that cost $75,000 or less, and once 
again there’s a lot of anecdotal information about short- 
falls in that category. That’s going to be the subject of 
the next Director’s Advisory Committee meeting [De- 
cember 16; the committee, drawn from academe, indus- 
try, and medical practice, meets with the NIH Director 
twice yearly]. We now have a study that’s been conduct- 
ed for us by the Westat Corporation, which sampled 
quite a few laboratories and has identified what they 
believe to be the areas of shortfall. We’re in the process 
of analyzing that. 

There’s a sense that scientists have been reluctant to 
apply for the equipment that they really need, fearing 

(Continued on page 4) 


contribution to the overall study budget of about 
$800,000. “‘I don’t know how it happened,” he said, 
adding that “I don’t know what competence they [the 
Academy] have to study the export-licensing process. 
I find it questionable.” 

Bryen also holds the post of Director of the De- 
fense Department’s newly created Defense Techni- 
cal Security Agency, which pulls together the Penta- 
gon’s research, policy, and gumshoe resources for 
more strenuous curbs on high-tech exports. At pre- 
sent, he’s much occupied with the installation of a 
far-reaching computer system intended to keep track 

(Continued on page 2) 


In Brief 

~ The DoD University Forum, originally scheduled as a 
semi-annual gripe-and-soothe session between 12 chiefs 
of Defense research and 12 presidents of big research 
universities, has been in limbo during the 5-month lapse 
between Richard DeLauer’s departure as DoD Under- 
secretary for Research and Engineering and the installa- 
tion of his successor, Donald Hicks. But the Forum, 
which failed to hold its customary spring meeting, has 
been revived by Hicks, and will meet October 7, co- 
chaired by Hicks and Stanford President Donald Kenne- 
dy. 

High on the agenda will be a DoD staff recommenda- 
tion inspired _by the spreading academic boycott of Star 
Wars research. Calling for creation of a Forum Subcom- 
mittee on the Strategic Defense Initiative, a staff memo to 
Hicks states, “This would be a bold step and would be 
viewed by the university community in a very positive 
light. . .” The staff recommends that 2 new members of 
the Forum co-chair the proposed Subcommittee: Lt. 
Gen. James Abrahamson, SDI Director, and Frank H. 
T. Rhodes, President of Cornell. 

Federal agencies do not customarily ask grant appli- 
cants what they did with their last grant, but starting 
September 30, NSF will require grantees from within the 
previous 5 years to spell that out when they seek another 
helping. Under an application section headed ‘‘Results 
from Prior NSF Support,” they’re to provide “A sum- 
mary of the results of completed work”’ and a “‘List of 
publications acknowledging the NSF award.”’ 
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...Bryen’s Boss, Perle, Charmed the Panel 


(Continued from page 1) 
of proscribed exports and surreptitious diversion opera- 
tions in Western Europe and Asia. 

The menace isn’t in direct Soviet-bloc imports, Bryen 
says; rather, it’s in “west-to-west” shipments that are 
illictly diverted to forbidden destinations. Reflecting the 
strife between the Administration’s traders and war- 
riors, Bryen says simply, “If Commerce would do it, we 
wouldn’t have to.” 

Bryen’s opinion of the venerable Academy’s compe- 
tence in his field of special interest is significant only 
because of his employment as sidekick to the Pentagon’s 
staunchest and most influential hardliner, Assistant Sec- 
retary Richard N. Perle, who fervently depicts the Sovi- 
et Union as a nation living off high-tech larceny. No one 
believes that Bryen could act on his own, but Perle’s 
ability to impede, perhaps even sink, the study is gener- 
ally acknowledged by Academy sources. It was there- 
fore taken as a hopeful sign when Perle spoke in July at 
the first gathering of the 21-member study panel and 
pledged full cooperation. Many members came away 
charmed by his performance. 

At this still-early stage of the study—due for delivery 
in about a year—everyone involved is discreetly quiet 
about whether Perle’s pledge of cooperation is being 
fulfilled. But it is recalled that Bryen opposed DoD’s 
financial contribution to the study, argued against coop- 
erating with the study should be it launched without 
DoD money, and now, as head of the Defense Techni- 
cal Security Agency, is the link between the Pentagon 
and the study. 

Formally titled the “Study on the Impact of National 
Security Controls on International Technology Trans- 
fer,” the inquiry into export controls is a carefully craft- 
ed attempt to step into the growing conflict between 
anti-Soviet zealots infesting the Reagan Administration 
and a loose alliance of academic scientists, high-tech 
industrialists, and a handful of enlightened alumni from 
high national-security posts. 

For purposes of political cover for the Academy 
study, the latter group is considered indispensable. 
Thus, the study is chaired by Lew Allen, former Air 
Force Chief of Staff and former Director of the National 
Security Agency, and currently the Director of the Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory. It also includes the ubiquitous 
Bobby Inman, another ex-NSA chief, who served as 
Deputy Director of the CIA. Inman is now head of the 
Microelectronics and Computer Corporation, a wide- 
ranging industrial consortium. 

(Continued on page 3) 


What’s a High-Tech Lead 
And How Do We Guard It? 


The Academy panel headed by former Air Force 
General Lew Allen has subdivided its study of ex- 
ports controls and technology into 4 main groupings: 

@ The relationship between technoiogy and na- 
tional security, which will include identification of 
criteria for defining a technological lead, the means 
for maintaining it, and the elements of a lead that 
merit special protection. 

@ The actual functioning and effects of export-con- 
trol policies and practices. 

@ The impact of export-control policies on the do- 
mestic economy, including sales losses for US pro- 
ducers and effects on collaboration between industri- 
al firms and university researchers. 

@ International impacts, which will focus on prob- 
lems of applying US laws and regulations abroad and 
alternate sources of products proscribed by the US, 
including the newly industrialized nations, such as 
South Korea and Singapore. 

In addition to Allen and retired Admiral Bobby 
Inman, the members of the panel are: 

Daniel Berg, President, Rensselaer Polytechnic 

Thomas Christiansen, Vice President, Hewlett-Packard 

W. Dale Compton, Vice President, Ford Motor Co. 

Richard N. Cooper, Professor of Economics, Harvard 

John Deutch, Provost, MIT 

Herbert Dwight, Chairman, Spectra-Physics 

Alexander Flax, former President, Inst. for Defense An- 
alyses 

John Foster, Vice President, TRW; former head, De- 
fense Research and Engineering 

Frederick Garry, Vice President, GE 

Mary Good, Vice President, UOP, Inc. 

Ruth Greenstein, Associate Counsel, Genex 

Melvin Laird, Senior Counselor, Reader’s Digest; for- 
mer Secretary of Defense 

Joshua Lederberg, President, Rockefeller 

Franklin Lindsay, Chairman, Vectron, Inc. 

John McLucas, former Vice President, Comsat 

Richard Meserve, attorney, Covington & Burling 

G. William Miller, merchant banker 

Leif Olsen, Citibank economic consultant 

Rudolph Oswald, Director Economic Research, AFL- 
CIO 
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Export Controls Excessive, New Study Says 


While the Academy’s study of export control goes 
on, the Georgetown University Center for Strategic 
and International Studies has just produced its own 
study of the subject, Securing Technological Advan- 
tage: Balancing Export Controls and Innovation. 
Given the Center’s reputation as a politically right- 
leaning think tank, its conclusions are surprisingly 
out of harmony with the thinking of the Administra- 
tion’s hardline zealots. 

The report generally takes the position that the 
Reagan Administration, carrying on a long, inherited 
tradition, has produced a grand mess that is enraging 
US allies and losing legitimate sales for US firms. It 
also casts doubt on the accuracy of the Pentagon’s 
numerous horror tales of American research and 
products underpinnning advanced Soviet weapons 
systems. A “cursory review of available evidence,” 
the report states, “strongly suggests that broad gen- 
eralizations about the contribution of technology 
transfer to Soviet weapons capabilities and produc- 
tion capacity are of limited value.” 


Academy 


(Continued from page 2) 

Both for money-raising and political reasons, the 
Academy is financing this study from a broad base. The 
Commerce Department and the National Science Foun- 
dation each contributed $100,000; the Department of 
Energy and NASA each provided $50,000, with the 
latter tying its donation to the squalid puzzle of how we 
can draw other countries into helping finance a US 
manned space station while minimizing their share of 
commercially beneficial technology. The State Depart- 
ment, perhaps the government’s foremost philanthropi- 
cal piker, provided $25,000, along with the assurance 
that the sum was a large one for the Department. Non- 
government sources and NAS provided the rest. 

The export study is the Academy’s second time out in 
the general area of government-imposed restrictions on 
science and technology. The debut came in 1982, with 


The report states that “the US system of export 
administration lacks an effective means of weighing 
the risks of aiding the Soviets in enhancing their mili- 
tary and industrial capabilities against the potential 
cost of lost economic opportunities. The balancing 
process intended by Congress and universally given 
lip service is nowhere to be found other than in the 
adversarial relationships prevailing among feuding 
bureaucracies, private interest groups, and Congres- | 
sional partisans. 

“The economic costs of controls versus the security 
risks of noncontrols are not well defined,” the 
Georgetown report continues, adding that “the pre- 
sent control system is overreaching in scope, incon- 
sistent in application, and overreliant on unilateral 
restrictions.” 

Apperded to those clearcut assertions is a routine 
proposal for yet another study—this one to be con- 
ducted by a “distinguished panel,” appointed by the 
President with the advice of Congress, to “identify 

(Continued on page 4) 


the study that led to the publication of Scientific Com- 
munication and National Security, known as the Corson 
report, after Chairman Dale Corson, former President 
of Cornell University. Focused mainly on militarily 
valuable seepage of American science and technology, 
it concluded that virtually none of it originated in uni- 
versity-based research, and that with very minor excep- 
tions, restrictions were unwarranted and would actually 
be counterproductive. 

As is often the case with such studies, the Corson 
report was embraced by the previously persuaded and 
ignored by the fanatics it was intended to enlighten. 

The study now underway has received or has sched- 
uled classified briefings from various intelligence agen- 
cies, and the members are planning visits to Europe and 
the Far East. At the outset, there was considerable 
optimism about the study’s potential for influencing pol- 
icy. Among some of the people involved, that expecta- 
tion has diminished.—DSG 
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..Grade “‘Creep’’ Showing up in Grant Reviews 


(Continued from page 1) 

that will affect their priority. There’s also a sense that 
the study sections are a bit arbitrary in deleting equip- 
ment from the requests when they think it’s maybe 
something that could be gotten along without. 

SGR. Are the study sections supposed to be frugal 
along with evaluating applications for scientific merit? 

Wyngaarden. We’re going to have a session in the fall 
for the chairmen of study sections to go over what we 
believe to be the true function of the study section. They 
do have to assess the budget with respect to the work 
proposed, to make sure that it’s realistic and justified. 
But some study sections have really tried to assign a 
score so that they could determine whether a grant gets 
paid or not. I think it’s human nature when things are 
very tight for the study sections to want to have almost a 
controlling role as to which of the applicants that they 
review are funded. 

That has in part resulted in a phenomenal grade 
“creep.” The average grade for an approved reward has 
gone up very substantially, from maybe around 250 a 
decade and a haif ago to 160, or something like that 
[lower is better in NIH scoring]. 

SGR. Some say that’s because the applicants are bet- 
ter. 

Wyngaarden. They undoubtedly are better. How 
much better is another question. This does reflect better 
science, but it also refiects grade creep on the part of the 
study sections, with a view toward determining which 
awards are made. Now, that is really not.a study section 
function. I’m hopeful that we can get them back to using 
the entire scale in grading the applications as they see 


Georgetown Study 


(Continued from page 3) 

the militarily critical technologies in which the US 
lead needs to and can be protected for reasons for 
national security.” 

The report, in the works since 1983, was produced 
by a 13-member panel chaired by David Shore, a 
Vice President of RCA. Members included Harold 
Agnew, President of GA Technologies; Frederick 
Seitz, former President of Rockefeller University; 
Edward Teller, of H-bomb renown, and John Foster, 
TRW Vice President, who’s also on the panel that’s 
making the Academy study. 

(Securing Technological Advantage, 46 pages, is 
available for $15.95 per copy, including postage, 
from: CSIS, Suite 400, Publications Office, 1800 K 
St. Nw., Washington, DC 20006; tel. 202/887-0200. 


them, and leaving to the Councils [of each institute] and 
the institute grants management staff the final decisions 
on funding. 

Some study sections have started out by asking how 
many awards are we likely to make out of this round. 
They may be reviewing 125 applications, and if the an- 
swer is 40, then they ask what is the cutoff likely to be. 
And if the answer is 153, then they make sure they have 
40 grants that make it. That’s gaming the system. And 
then, of course, the next study section does the same 
thing, so the third one tries to outdo the first and the 
second, and then we’re back to the first one inflating its 
scores. 

There’s good evidence for that. For example, we saw 
a change between the first round and the second round 
[of study section meetings] this year following the OMB 
decision [to limit new and continuing grants to 5000, 
rather than 6500—finally negotiated to 6200]. Scores 
improved [when the number of grants was reduced]. 


Role of the Councils 


SGR. Aren’t the Councils essentially rubberstamp 
operations? 

Wyngaarden. The Councils are inclined to endorse 
the actions of the study sections down to a certain level. 
They don’t tend to argue with the grants at the top. The 
Councils will then look at those in the margin and differ- 
ent Councils have different cutoffs. But the Neurology 
Council, for example, looks at the lower 20 percent, and 
they evaluate those in terms of program relevance. If 
there are some awards there that are likely to be paid, 
but just make it, and they’re in fields where they already 
have a fairly large volume of work going on—and here’s 
one that’s maybe a few points lower in a field where 
they’d like to stimulate more work, they may do some 
trading. 

They also look very closely at any applications that 
are flagged by the grants management staff or the insti- 
tute Director, because there are always some that have a 
special problem. The answer to your question is partial- 
ly yes, but not completely. They don’t second-guess the 
study section on the priority scores of the vast majority, 
but they have different considerations, policy consider- 
ations, sometimes - geographic, matters of foreign 
awards; they look very closely at centers and very close- 
ly at large grants; they look at them in controversial 


‘ areas, ones that might involve ethical considerations, 


for example. 
SGR. Has the recently started appeals system for 
grant applicants produced much response? 
Wyngaarden. We have a low level of complaints from 
(Continued on page 5) 
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...Congressmen Aroused by Animal-Abuse Cases 


(Continued from page 4) 

investigators who feel that their applications were not 
accurately evaluated—either that the study section 
didn’t have the expertise on it or that their arguments 
were misunderstood. I’m not aware that that’s increased 
much. I’m not really in the loop to see all these, but I see 
a sampling of them. And from time to time, I think the 
investigator has a very good point. It’s a human system, 
and with 15,000 applications a year, a few of them are 
going to be misdirected. 

SGR. Do these get re-reviewed? 

Wyngaarden. Yes. They may be re-reviewed com- 
pletely. There are various ways of handling that. Some- 
times there is some misunderstanding, but there also are 
some major flaws, and the applicant is urged to rewrite. 
And then we make sure it gets to a more appropriate 
study section. 


“‘Sensitive Nerve in Public’’ 


SGR. Do you see peace anytime soon on the laborato- 
ry-animal issue? 

Wyngaarden. The opponents of the use of animals in 
research are better organized than they have been and 
they have become increasingly bold. I don’t think this 
country can tolerate the kind of vandalism and near- 
terrorism that is represented in their break-ins and de- 
struction of property. Nevertheless, it has struck a very 
sensitive nerve in the public, and the situation at the 
University of Pennsylvania is a classic example. That 
research [involving injuries deliberately inflicted on pri- 
mates] has been very valuable in its contribution to the 
understanding of head injury, the dynamics of it, and 
the changes in the few minutes after head injury—the 
kind of thing you can’t possibly study in patients. 

The [video] tapes [stolen by animal-rights intruders 
and publicly televised] showed some infractions of NIH 
guidelines. They’re of the kind that the public, looking 
at the tapes, really can’t evaluate technically. For exam- 
ple, it’s assumed that an animal that is moving is in pain. 
Well, there are dissociative anesthetics that permit that 
sort of movement with no pain. But it is a rather shock- 
ing kind of experimentation to be conducting, and many 
people find that revolting. We have a problem at 2 
levels. One is to make sure that the experiments that are 
done are done in compliance with NIH guidelines. 
There are some departures from those guidelines at 
Pennsylvania, but they’re all correctable and, in my 
view, they’re not major. 

The other level concerns public acceptance of the 
kind of research that’s being done. It could be entirely 
within guidelines and yet, from the public’s point of 


All the Numbers About NIH 


Fresh off the press: the 1985 edition of the NJH 
Data Book, a 64-page collection of tables and charts 
concerning NIH appropriations, programmatic and 
geographic distribution of funds, numbers of grant 
applicants and their success rates, indirect costs, bio- 


medical manpower, and so on. 

Compact and well-organized, the Data Book is 
unique to NIH and readily provides heaps of basic 
statistical information that are often difficult to ob- 
tain from other federal research-supporting agencies. 

On top of all that, it’s free, from: NIH, 5333 West- 
bard Ave., Room 449, Bethesda, Md. 20892; tel. 
301/496-7441. 





We are looking into several other episodes that have 
been called to our attention where violations have been 
contended. In one case, at the City of Hope laboratories 
in California, we found sufficient violations that we 
have terminated support of animal experimentation 
there for the time being. 


New Resources Needed 


view not acceptable research. We’re very close to that in 
this Pennsylvania situation. 

SGR. Have these incidents cost NIH support in Con- 
gress? 

Wyngaarden. I think there’s been sufficient response 
from the general public to Congress—objecting to the 
research at the University of Pennsylvania—that many 
Congressmen have been exercised by [the issue]. They 
would really like to see that stopped. I’m not sure that 
translates into a different attitude toward the NIH in 
general, but there’s no question that support for that 
kind of research is not broad. But it’s a human system 
with 1250 institutions out there, about 40 to 45 percent 
of which are conducting animal research. It’s impossible 
to contend that all of them are going to be in compliance 
every single day. I think the new guidelines that we’ve 
promulgated and the publicity that we’ve given this area 
will help. But some institutions will need resources to 
bring their [animal] quarters up to standard. But we 
have to make sure that the scientists, so far as they play a 
role in this—and they play a major role—are as pure as 
Caesar’s wife. 

SGR. How are you progressing with your aim of en- 
couraging more MDs to go into research? 

Wyngaarden. We have seen an upturn in the number 
of MDs in the standard fellowship-traineeship group, 

(continued on page 6) 
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...10 Study DRG Financial Effect on Research 


(Continued from page 5) 
for which we have statistics, the number actually in- 
creased about 13 percent. 

SGR. From more difficult times in practice of medi- 
cine? 

Wyngaarden. That’s been suggested, but I'd like to 
think it’s a positive attraction of the field. It’s probably 
some of both. In addition, we introduced the physician- 
scientist training program about 2 years ago, and that 
has been so far enormously successful in attracting very 
high-quality people who are willing and able to make 
essentially a 5-year commitment to training. They al- 
ready have their MDs, and most of them have their 
clinical training behind them. They’re in the universi- 
ties. Most of them are individual fellowships, though we 
have a few programs, as well. And these young aspiring 
scientists will spend the first 2 or 3 years in a basic 
science setting, nearly full time. After that, there are a 
couple of transitional years, when they will be support- 
ed as they set up their own laboratories. 

One of the problems that has damaged the traditional 
training grant mechanism has been that they have al- 
lowed for an ambiguity of applications. The fellows in 
those programs have simultaneously been satisfying a 
subspeciality requirement, in cardiology, rheumatolo- 
gy, endocrinology, and doing some research while in the 
process of doing that. But in those instances, the per- 
centage that stays in research is rather small. Not every 
laboratory or department has used them that way, and 
when they’ve insisted that these be fulltime research 
training or that the trainee be in the laboratory fulltime 
the first two years, and then finish up the clinical train- 
ing, then the yield as scientists has been much higher. 
‘We held a meeting here, and issued a directive to train- 
ing program supervisors about the expectations and the 
general guidelines that should be used. 


Lack Evidence on DRGs 


SGR. Have the DRGs [diagnosis-related groups that 
determine prospective payment under Medicare] im- 
pinged on the finances of research activities? 

Wyngaarden. We have certainly heard some com- 
plaints of that. But, when we’ve looked at the details, I 
have to say that there isn’t much evidence one way or 
the other. One would presume that it might, because 
hospital administrators are under enormous pressure to 
delete activities which are not covered by DRGs, and 
research would not be. We haven’t much concrete evi- 
dence, but it’s a sufficiently interesting and important 
problem that we’re going to devote our Director’s Advi- 
sory Committee meeting to that subject next June. 
We’re going to look at the impact of DRGs on clinical 


research, on the effects on clinical research of the new 
patterns of funding of graduate medical education that 
are emerging, on the influence of the for-profit hospital 
movement, and, finally, on the impact of the expense of 
malpractice insurance and litigation. 

SGR. What are the boundaries for the NIH budget 
that you’re now drafting for fiscal 1987 [which begins 
October 1, 1986]? 

Wyngaarden. We have a major budget meeting in 
about 2 or 3 weeks; after that, it should be clearer. 
We’re planning ’87 before Congress has acted on 86. 
And this year, we’ve just gotten the word on ’85. We 
will plan ’87 on the basis of instructions that will come to 
us from OMB through the Department [of Health and 
Human Services], and then in all probability, once the 
’86 budget is passed, we will do it again. 


Response to AIDS 


SGR. Several members of Congress have charged 
that NIH’s initial response to AIDS was needlessly 
slow. Are they off your back now? 

Wyngaarden. I’ve never felt that that criticism was 
justified. One can’t jump into a new project and profit- 
ably use large amounts of money. It takes a certain 
amount of hard looking by the very best scientists to 
discover where the leads are. We did that. We had work 
going on on AIDS before the disease had a name. The 
best work initially, the work that has given direction to 
the whole field, has come out of laboratories that were 
working on analogous problems before that—people 
(Continued on page 7) 


David Leaving Exxon Post 


Edward E. David Jr., a veteran of Washington 
science-policy affairs, is leaving the presidency of the 
New Jersey-based Exxon Research and Engineering 
Company, In that post since 1977, David, 60, says 
he’s aiming for an as-yet-undecided-on next career 
step. He’ll be succeeded October 1 at Exxon by Da- 
vid R. Clair, President of Essochem Europe, Inc. 

David served as Nixon’s White House science ad- 
viser, resigning just before Nixon petulantly abol- 
ished the White House Office of Science and Tech- 
nology. A member of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences and the National Academy of Engineering, 
David has served as President of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science and is a char- 
ter member of the White House Science Council, 
which is supposed to provide advice to Ronald Rea- 
gan’s Science Adviser. 
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US Peace Institute Still Exists in Name Only 


The United States Peace Institute remains dor- 
mant as the White House dawdles on the Board ap- 
pointments that must be made before the Institute 
can receive the $4-million startup appropriation vot- 
ed last year by its Congressional creators. 

Scorning the Institute’s mandate to support peace- 
related studies as a nuisance-making peacenik 
scheme, the Administration fought its creation every 
step of the way through Congress. But the President 
was maneuvered into accepting it when backers ap- 
pended the founding legislation to a $297-billion De- 
fense Authorization bill that was much wanted by the 
White House (SGR Vol. XIV, No. 21) Ever since, 
however, the Institute has been subjected by the Ad- 
ministration to malevolent neglect. 

The legislation specified that the Board was to be 
appointed by April 20. The deadline came and went 
with the explanation that appointments were in the 
mill but were caught in a backlog of security clear- 
ances. 

On August 1, the White House announced 7 ap- 
pointments, among them at least 2 that don’t wish the 
Institute well—Richard N. Perle, Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, who was designated for the Board mem- 
bership that the legislation reserves for the Pentagon, 


Wyngaarden 

(Continued from page 6) 

whose scientific expertise made it possible for them to 
develop special insights. And then the field moved from 
there. We are now at a phase where, my sense is, the 
country as a whole is more concerned than it has been in 
quite a while. The disease is moving out of the confines 
of the high-risk population. There’s a sense of apprecia- 
tion that there has been so much scientific progress; 
indeed there has, it’s been utterly astounding. Had this 
disease broken 10 years ago, we wouldn’t have known 
where to start. It just happens that we had lots of leads 
that led us into it. 

But at the community level, not much has happened 
in the area of therapy, or effective prevention, other 
than through those kinds of public-health measures and 
lifestyle changes that come from a better understanding. 
We don’t have a vaccine, we don’t have drugs that will 
influence the overall course of the disease. We do have 
drugs that will help some of the opportunistic infections 
temporarily, but not with any affect on ultimate out- 
come. 


and Kenneth A. Adelman, Director of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, who fills another 
reserved spot. The others are: 

Max Kampelman, Ambassador to the Arms Nego- 
tiations, Geneva, who was designated for the State 
Department’s Board position. 

Sidney Lovett, Senior Minister of the First Church 
of Christ Congregational, West Hartford, Conn. 

Richard John Neuhaus, Director, Rockford Insti- 
tute Center on Religion and Society, New York City 

W. Bruce Weinrod, Director of Foreign Policy and 
Defense Studies, Heritage Foundation, the favorite 
think tank of the far right. 

John Norton Moore, Director, Center for Ocean 
Law & Policy, University of Virginia. 

There’s no word on the progress of the other ap- 
pointments. Meanwhile, without money or staff, the 
Institute exists only in the statute books. If and when 
it does come to life, it will, at least initially, be a 
rather modest organization. The founding legislation 
sets a ceiling of $16 million over 2 years, but it’s rare 
for a federal agency to be funded to its statutory limit. 
The legislation also requires the Institute to spend at 
least one-fourth of its funds in grants and contracts to 
outside non-profit organizations. 


There are some leads. We in this country haven’t 
really publicized these very much, because we don’t 
believe in raising false hopes, and right now, that is 
largely what it would be. On the other hand, the fact 
that Americans are going to Paris, and particularly that 
Rock Hudson has gone to Paris, has made this almost a 
national issue, a very lively political issue. The fact is 
that we have several compounds under preliminary test; 
we think they’re as promising or more than the French 
drug. We haven’t publicized them, because the 5 or 6 
collaborating centers have plenty of patients for the very 
limited studies that we’re now able to do, and they really 
don’t want the publicity, they don’t want to be deluged. 
Suramin is one drug. There are several nucleotide deriv- 
atives that have been produced commercially. There are 
some immunological agents, such as interleuken 2 that 
we are continuing to study. There’s a possibility of com- 
bined therapy with drugs and immuno-stimulants. But 
each one of those involves a fairly detailed and slow 
process. This is not the kind of thing that one does in a 
few weeks. 
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Science Abroad: US Attaches and Their Posts 


The State Department doesn’t advertise the fact, but 
for scientists seeking professional information about 
foreign lands, there’s a valuable and generally under- 
utilized resource in major US embassies and mis- 
sions—the science attaches and science counselors as- 
signed as members of the staffs. 

Their responsiveness to inquiries varies according 
to their work-loads, altruism, and the reasonableness 
of requests. What's certain is that they’re not there to 
serve as guides or agents for vacationing scientists. 
Their assignment calls for them to be knowledgeable 
about the organization, priorities, and problems of 
science and technology in their area. If so inclined, 
they can be helpful, for example, in identifying the 
performers and locale of particular lines of research 
and in providing information on established or gestat- 
ing cooperative programs. 

Since many readers have found it useful, SGR from 
time to time publishes the State Department's current 
list of these officials. Unless otherwise specified, the 
title is Science Counselor; the address is American 
Embassy, followed by the foreign capital and country 
or the US-based forwarding address (where avail- 
able): 

% 

Europe 

Belgrade, Yugoslavia: Sidney Smith, Science Attache; 
tel. 645-655; (APO New York 09213) 

Bonn, West Germany: Robert G. Morris; tel. (0228) 
339-3390; (APO New York 09080) 

Budapest, Hungary: James S. Bodnar, Science Attache; 
tel. 126-450; (APO New York 09213) 

London, England: Robert Stella: tel. (01) 499-9000; 
(Box 40 FPO New York 09510) 

Madrid, Spain: Leroy C. Simpkins, Science Attache; tel. 
276-3400/3600; (APO New York 09285) 

Moscow, USSR: John C. Zimmerman, Science Attache; 
tel. 252-24-51 thru 59; (APO New York 09862) 

Paris, France: John Boright; tel. 296-1202; 261-8075; 
(APO New York 09777) 

Rome, Italy: Gerald Whitman; tel. (6) 4674; (APO New 
York 09794) 

Stockholm, Sweden: John Fry; tel. (08) 63-05-20 


Warsaw, Poland: Joseph Loferski, Science Attache; tel. 
283-041; (APO New York 09213) 
US Mission, European Community; Brussels, Belgium: 
Felix Dorough; tel. (02) 513-4450; (APO New York 09667) 
US Mission, Geneva: Gordon Cartwright, Science Liai- 
son Officer; tel. 990-211 
US Mission, Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development, Paris, France: Thomas Wajda; tel. 647- 
6327 
US Observer Mission, UNESCO, Paris, France: 
Manfred Cziesla, Science Attache; tel. 296-1202; 261-8075 
US Mission, United Nations, Vienna, Austria: Carlton 
Stoiber; tel. (222) 31-55-11 
® 
Latin America 
Buenos Aires, Argentina: William Tilney, Science Atta- 
che: tel. 774-7611/8811/9911; (APO Miami 34034) 
Mexico City, Mexico: Raimundo Morales; tel. (905) 211- 
0042 
Brasilia, Brazil: Frederick Vaznaugh; tel. (061) 223- 
0120; (APO Miami 34030) 
& 
East Asia and Pacific 
Beijing, Peoples Republic of China: Jack Gosnell; tel. 
52-3831; (FPO San Francisco 96655) 
Jakarta, Indonesia: David PN Christensen, Science At- 
tache; tel. 360-360; (APO San Francisco 96356) 
Tokyo, Japan: Gerald Helfrich; tel. 583-7141; (APO San 
Francisco 96503) 
Seoul, Korea: Jerome Bosken, Science Attache; tel. 
732-2601 thru 18; (APO San Francisco 96301) 
® 
Near East and South Asia 
Cairo, Egypt: Robert Carr; tel. 774-666; 557-371; 548- 
211;:(Box 10, FRO New York 09527) 
New Delhi, India: S. Ahmed Meer; tel. 600-651 
Tel Aviv, Israel: vacant; tel. (03) 654-338; (APO New 
York 09672) 
© 
Africa 
Pretoria, South Africa: Guilbert Melese d’Hospital, Sci- 
ence Attache; tel. 28-4266 
8 
Canada 
Ottawa, Francis Kinnelly; tel (613) 238-5335 
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